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THE HITTITE GODS IN HITTITE ART 



The purpose of this article is a study of the Hittite deities 
from the archaeological rather than the literary side. The diffi- 
culty in the study whether of the art or the mythology of the 
Hittites comes from the fact that from their position between 
the two great empires of antiquity this people- were dominated 
necessarily by the influences of civilization and religion from 
Babylonia and Egypt. Further, their territory to the north was 
overrun again and again by Assyria, and to the west by both 
Assyria and Egypt, until in the eighth century B.C., after a 
history which we can follow for nearly a thousand years, they 
were swallowed up in the Assyrian Empire. Nor does this 
exhaust the elements of confusion. The Hittite power also 
coexisted with those of other minor, but yet influential neigh- 
bors, the Phoenicians, the Aramaeans, the Jews, the Vannai, and 
the people of Mitanni and Nahrina. Of some of these once 
strong states, with their national gods, we know very little, 
and we may thus mistakenly ascribe to the Hittites what they 
may have borrowed from contiguous people whom they con- 
quered, as the Mitanni. We may not err in considering their 
borrowings from Assyria or Egypt, or perhaps Phoenicia, or 
even from the Mycenaean art ; but as to other elements there 
may be great doubt what was their original source. 

The gods of Egypt are well known, their names, their attri- 
butes, and their conventional representations in statue or paint- 
ing. On the literary side the Babylonian, or Assyrian, gods 
also are well known, although the forms under which they 
were figured are by no means all settled; fully half the principal 
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gods are yet in doubt. The Phoenician deities are well enough 
known by name, the Baals and Baalats, Melkart and Ashtoreth, 
and Adonis and Anat, and Tanith and Resheph. Then there 
were the Syrian gods, Hadad, or Addu, identified by the 
Assyrians with Ramman; Resheph, again, and Atar, corre- 
sponding to Ishtar, Atis, and Atargatis, who seems to have 
been a compound of the two last. 

Any or all of the gods of Babylonia, Assyria, or Egypt, or 
any of the gods of Phoenicia or Syria overrun by the Hittites, 
were likely to be adopted by them, and to be confused with 
their native mythology, just as some of the Semitic deities were 
very early adopted into the Greek pantheon, and so assimilated 
that even now we find it difficult to disentangle them; and 
just as, at a later period, the worship of the Persian Mithra 
was brought from the east to the west. But still closer, per- 
liaps, was the relation between the Hittite deities and those of 
Nahrina and Mitanni, and of the Vannai regions, either early 
occupied by the Hittites, or whose people were the next neigh- 
bors to the Hittites in their original seats, and who very likely 
spoke a kindred language, neither Semitic nor, I venture to 
say, Aryan. We are so fortunate as to know the names of 
the gods of Mitanni at an early period in the history of the 
Hittites, for they are mentioned by Dushrattu in his letters 
preserved among the Tel-el-Amarna tablets. His principal 
god was Tishub. Other deities mentioned by him (excluding 
Egyptian gods) are Assyrian, such as Ishtar and Shamash. As 
he mentions a battle with the Hittites in which Tishub has 
delivered him, we might plausibly assume, but not certainly, 
that Tishub was not the Hittite name of the god. At the 
same time we know that Assyria and Babylonia could fight 
with each other, and accredit their respective victories to the 
same Ishtar. Other gods of Mitanni were Sausbe and Zan- 
nukhu. Tishub was also the god of the Shu, a kindred 
people. 

At a later but yet early period, say from 800 to 900 B.C., 
we have the Van inscriptions, which contain long lists of the 
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gods of the Vannai, with the sacrifices offered to each. Some 
forty-five gods worshipped by these predecessors of the Arme- 
nians are mentioned by name, all ending in s, which seems to be 
a nominative termination. The chief was Khaldis, and with him 
stood two other principal gods, Teisbas (the same evidently as 
Tishub) and Ardinis. The principal god of Mitanni and Shu 
was thus a secondary god, of high rank, among the Vannai. 
Yet the name Tishub being found second in the order of 
deities is an indication that the Vannai and the people of 





FlGUKE 1. — HiTTITE BeSHEPH 
PKOM EgYJPT. 



FlOUBE 2. — HiTTITB KaDESH 

FROM Egypt. 



Mitanni were closely related, as their inscriptions, so far as 
read, also show, I believe. 

When we come to the liiore direct evidence of the Hittites 
themselves, everything is not as clear as we might expect. The 
famous treaty between Kheta-sira and Rameses II gives us no 
names of Hittite gods except Sutekh and Astarte. But we can 
gather little from this. Sutekh was the name of the god of 
the Hyksos, and is identified with the Egyptian god Set, and, 
indeed, Sutekh is used in this same treaty very much as a 
general word for god, and the multitudinous Sutekhs are 
mentioned, like the Phoenician Baalim. Other Egyptian in- 
scriptions give us a Hittite Reshpu or Resheph (Fig. 1), who 
is also Phoenician and Aramaean ; and also a goddess Kadesh 
(Fig. 2), who as figured resembles Astarte. The Assyrian 
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inscriptions seem to give us the Hittite gods Sandu, whom we 
know as a Cilician deity, and Tarkhu. These names appear 
also in Hittite proper names, but so they do, at least Tarkhu, 
the biblical Terah, perhaps, among the Nairi and the Vannai or 
Proto-Armenians. I think, also, that we find in the Hittite 
proper names a Mau, to be identified probably with the Phry- 
gian goddess Ma, of Comana. 

Passing from a view of these deities of different nations that 
occupied the regions over which the Hittites extended their 
empire, we come to our main purpose, which is to consider the 
way in which the Hittites themselves, in their glyptic art, 
represented their gods. This introductory sketch, however, 
will show how difficult it will be to tell whether a seal is pure 
Hittite. 

In a study of the mythology of Hittite art, and especially 
glyptic art, we must begin with what we know to be genuine 
Hittite art. The best index is the accompanying use of the 
Hittite hieroglyphic characters. This suffices for a certain 
number of bas-reliefs, and a few seals. 

The sculptures of Boghaz-keui (ancient Pterium) are cer- 
tainly Hittite. They give us two processions meeting each 
other, the principal figures in which seem to be designated by 
Hittite hieroglyphs. They are on the vertical walls of a 
natural hypaethral rock chamber. The two long sides are 
substantially parallel, and are closed by a short wall connect- 
ing them at one end. As the visitor passes up the chamber 
towards the end wall, he sees on the left side a procession of 
male figures in high conical hats and very short garments mov- 
ing towards the upper end ; and on the right side a similar 
procession of female figures in long robes, and with high, square 
cylindrical hats. The two processions continue on to the end 
wall, in the middle of which they meet. As we start again 
from the lower entrance to exaihine the figures more carefully, 
we find, on the left-hand side, twelve short-robed figures, then 
thirteen, all similar in short robes, with one possible exception, 
walking forward ; then two curious figures lifting over their 
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heads a boat, or tray ; then four more walking figures ; then a 
figure in a long robe, designated as a king by the winged disk 
over his head, and carrying as a sign of authority a reversed 
crook or lituus ; the king is preceded by five figures, of which 
two have wings from the shoulders, evidently protecting spirits. 
This ends the left side waU, but the head of the procession con- 
tinues on the end wall, consisting of three figures, two of them 
standing high on columns, and the front one (Fig. 3), who 
faces the head of the opposite procession, stands on the bowed 
heads of two men ; he carries in one hand a symbol, which may 
be his name, if a deity, and a club over his shoulder, while a 




FiGiTRE S. — Belief at Boghaz-keui. 



battle-axe appears from his girdle, and in front of his legs 
appear the head and fore-quarters of an animal, perhaps a bull, 
with a conical cap such as he wears himself. Facing him, at 
the head of the opposite procession, is a goddess, in a long robe, 
wearing a high cylindrical or mural hat, somewhat like the 
turreted crown of Ceres; she stands on a lioness, or leopard, 
and holds in one hand a symbol similar to that held by the 
opposite figure, and in the other a staff, while in front of her 
appears the front of an animal resembling that before the 
opposite god. It is proper to say that while these two animE^ls 
are distinctly figured by Perrot and Guillaume, they do not 
show on Humann and Puchstein's photograph of the cast of 
these figures. Behind the goddess is a god, the only short- 
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robed male figure wearing a conical hat in this second pro- 
cession. He stands on a lion or leopard, and carries in one 
hand a battle-axe over his shoulder, while the other holds a 
staff and peculiar emblem ; and a dagger hangs from his 
girdle. He is followed by two female figures carrying staffs, 
standing over a two-headed eagle. The procession is then 
continued on the left wall, with some twenty nearly identical 
female figures. Apart from the procession, on another portion 
of the wall, a short-robed god, the same as follows the goddess 
in Fig. 3, is seen holding his arm in protection about the king, 





Figure 4. — Relief at 
boghaz-keui. 



FiouRB 5. — Relief at 

BOGHAZ-KBDI. 



who is indicated by his battle-axe and lituus, and by the winged 
disk over his head, this time resting on columns (Fig. 4). The 
S3Tnbol of the god, above his hand, is the same as appears in 
Fig. 3. Yet a third representation of the king (Fig. 5), with 
the same attributes, appears on another face of the rock. He 
stands on two mountains, as if he were a deity, as very likely 
he was regarded, and he is again protected by the winged disk 
over four columns, and a small divine figure. 

How many members of these two processions are to be taken 
as gods is not clear. Certainly on the central end wall, with 
the heads of the two processions (Fig. 3), the two leading 
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figures on the right-hand side, the female figure followed by 
the male, both on fierce animals, are deities. The front oppo- 
site figure, standing on the bowed heads of two men, is prob- 
ably that of a deity ; it is not that of the king, who is three 
times represented wearing a long robe and carrying a lituus. 
There is nothing specially characteristic about this god, except 
his putting his feet on the necks of his enemies. Other figures, 
two or three with wings, and two on columns, are of minor 
gods, if gods at all, as their symbols seem to indicate. 

The front figure in the right-hand procession facing him is a 
goddess. Of this there can be no question. Her long robe, 
her cylindrical hat, her staff in place of a weapon, and her long 
hair indicate it. That she is a deity and not a queen is indi- 
cated not only by her place of honor, but by her standing on a 
lioness. The figure following her is certainly a god. This 
appears from his position on a panther, while his weapons, his 
conical hat, and his short robe indicate the sex. His emblem is 
the bisected flattened circle placed over the body of a nude 
man, already spoken of as accompanying the same god when he 
appears protecting the king (Fig. 4). 

These two deities leading the right-hand procession were 
evidently assimilated in attribute with the male and female 
armed deities often figured in Assyrian art, generally identified 
as Ishtar and Adar. They generally appear together, often 
one of the two on an animal (Fig. 6), occasionally both, Ishtar 
on a lioness or leopard and Adar on a bull, and often with 
no animal (Fig. 7). They differ from our figures chiefly in 
their more elaborate dress and arms, and their adornment 
with stars. It is by no means to be hastily assumed that 
the Hittites borrowed their representation of their couple of 
divinities from the Assyrian gods ; indeed the simpler style of 
the Hittite gods suggests the reverse. It may quite as well be 
that the Assyrians, who suffered reverses, in their earlier history, 
from the Hittites, even to the capture of Nineveh, made the 
identification of two of their deities which they had brought 
from Babylonia, with these Hittite gods, if these were not. 
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indeed, the local deities of the native races antedating the 
Semitic conquest. In Babylonian art Ishtar, who is iiilly 




fiouBE 6.' — Assyrian Cyhnukk. Pbom Lajard, pi. xxx, 7. 

armed, does not stand above a lion, but usually has one foot on 
a lion (Fig. 8), and would be naturally assimilated with a Hit- 
tite goddess who stood on a lion ; and the combination of the 




FiGUKB 7. — Ctlinder belonging to the British Museum. 

two would give the usual Assyrian goddess, full-armed, adorned 
with her star, and standing over her lion. A similar process of 
identification and assimilation seems to have taken place with 

1 Figures 6, 7, 13, 14, 15, 19, 20, 23, 24, 30, and 38 are reproduced in their 
natural size ; Figs. 43 and 47 are enlarged one and a half times ; Figs. 8, 16-19, 
21, 22, 26-29, 31-37, 39, 41, 42, and 44-46 are enlarged two times ; Fig. 49 two 
and a half times ; Figs. 25 and 40 three times. Figure 51 is a little enlai^ed, and 
the dimensions of Fig. 50 are not known to me. 
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tlie male deity. We must remember that the Assyrian mytho- 
logic art has several other very important elements, such as the 
winged disk, the sacred tree, the asheras, the goddess in a high- 
backed chair, the fight between Bel and the dragon (usually a 
bird or a sphinx rather than a dragon), which it did not draw 
from Babylonia, but from some other source, either the mythol- 
ogy of the native races, of whom we know nothing, or of the 




Figure 8.- — Babylonian Ctlindek (British Museum). 



neighboring races, of whom we know nothing until they emerge 
to sight with the Hittites in the time of the eighteenth Egyptian 
dynasty. 

In Figs. 4 and 5 we might not have recognized the same god 
who follows the leading goddess in Fig. 3, but for his symbol, 
the nude man with his head replaced by a bisected and flat- 
tened circle. In Fig. 4, which gives us the god with his 
protecting arm about the king, the latter is designated by a 
winged disk above his head, but much more elaborate than that 
which designates the king in the procession. The disk is 
developed, and stands on four pillars, and is, perhaps, to be 
compared with Anu, or Assur, the god of the heavens, resting 
on the four pillars of the earth. Between the pillars the god 
himself, Assur- Anu, if we may venture this identification, is 
seen above the king alone in Fig. 5, where we also find the 
stars in and above the design, and a figure like the Greek il, 
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rounded at the bottom, known to us in tlie Hittite inscriptions, 
taking the place of the usual central disk. 

The interpretation of these elaborate temple processions is by 
no means easy. The interpretation I would give to it differs 
from that given by other writers, but like most of them, I make 
it a religious ceremony. The king (or queen) belongs to the 
left-hand procession. He' is not so apparently important and 
commanding a figure as might be expected, standing in advance 
of the middle of his procession, and recognized by his winged 
disk. Both king and disk are, as we have seen, made promi- 
nent and fully developed when apart from the procession, as in 
Figs. 4 and 5. We may be sure, then, that the king is the 
controlling human figure. He is followed, in the rear, by his 
soldiers running, and nearer are his attendants and attendant 
spirits, the latter recognized by their wings ; and he is preceded 
by several of his gods, of whom the front one stands on the 
heads of his conquered enemies. Although this front figure 
carries no distinctive emblems, I yet agree that it must repre- 
sent a principal god. We then have, it appears to me, the 
victorious king of a people allied in race, entering with all his 
gods into the sanctuary of the native race and its gods. They 
are received in welcome by the deities and priestesses of the 
sanctuary. Their chief gods are two, those standing on the 
lion and leopard. Those that follow, the two on the double- 
headed eagle and the rest of the feminine procession, are either 
goddesses of the local towns, like the unnamed Hittite local 
deities in the Hittite treaty with Egypt, or are priestesses, such 
as were held in honor in the land of the Amazons. The men 
of the conquered people are designated solely by the two chiefs, 
or kings, on whose heads the victorious god stands in the left- 
hand procession. The adoption of the conquering king by the 
gods of the conquered territory is indicated plainly by the 
embrace in Fig. 4. If this interpretation is correct, everything 
in the right-hand procession is local, belonging directly to the 
territory of Pterium, especially the two-headed eagle, and the 
two other animals on which the leading gods stand ; while 
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the various objects on the left characterize the invaders, as do 
especially the two representations of the elaborate winged disk 
over the two Ionic columns and the two other columns (which 
Perrot and Chipiez think are the fronts of two bulls), the little 
standing figure of the god between them, and the ii over his 
head. Yet the general resemblance between the figures of the 
two processions, and of the arms held in the girdle of the male 
figures on both sides, as well as their hats, inclines one to 
believe that they were of allied race. At any rate, the invaders 
were not Assyrians ; that they came from the west rather than 
the east may be indicated by the fact that they are pictured on 
the western wall of the sanctuary. Very unfortunately the 
leading god of the invaders carries no special insignia, so that 
he cannot be as easily identified with other figures of Asianic 
deities, as can the two local Hittite gods ; but the winged pro- 
tecting spirits frequently appear as far west as Cyprus, and, as 
we shall see, the boat over two lions appears elsewhere. 

Other deities represented in the reliefs at Boghaz-keui, or 
the neighboring Eyiik, need not detain us long. They are the 
figures with wings rising almost vertically from their shoulders, 
a sort of guardian spirit, also grotesque winged figures with the 
head of a lion or dog, with hands raised, guarding the entrance, 
and one extraordinary figure of a sort of Hercules or Gilgamesh 
(Fig. 9), in which the head is in a Hittite conical hat, the ears 
carry earrings, the shoulders are the fore-quarters of lions, 
while the body is made up of two lions with heads downwards, 
and a column takes the place of legs. This figure is closely 
related to other figures of a similar deity met elsewhere, but 
probably not of any special preeminence in the pantheon. 

Of other representations of deities found in sculpture or baS- 
reliefs, we may mention the jolly god of Ibriz, decked with 
bunches of grapes, and carrying a handful of tall ears of grain. 
As this figure is well known, and has nothing analogous on any 
other known monument, it need not detain us, and we cannot tell 
whether it was Sandon or some other local Cilician deity that is 
represented by this figure, half a Bacchus and half a Hercules. 
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Much more important is the seated goddess of Eyiik (Fig. 
10). Very peculiar is the high-backed chair in which she sits. 
Such a chair is not known in old Babylonian art, and we may 
gather that the Assyrian goddess in such a chair, not seldom 
figured on the cylinders, was borrowed from the Hittites. Mr. 
Ramsay has noted a second bas-relief of this goddess found 
by him at Eyiik, before whom a worshipper is pouring a liba- 
tion. Of this goddess we shall have more to say later. 

It may be well to include in this survey of the Hittite bas- 
reliefs of their gods two figures from Carchemish, or Jerabis, 





FiGTJEE 9. — Kembf at Etuk. 



FiGUEE 10. — Relief from EtBk. 



as they are not well known, and the only photographs of them, 
I believe, were taken by the Wolfe Expedition to Babylonia. 
One of them (Fig. 11) is reproduced in the American Journal 
of Archaeology/, First Series, IV, pi. v. The drawing is much 
softer and finer than the usual Hittite or even Assyrian sculp- 
tures, and it doubtless belongs to a very late period of the 
Hittite art. The goddess, resembling Ishtar, appears to hold 
a vase in one hand and a basket, or pail, in the other. Still 
more in the Babylonian style, yet frankly modified in the style 
of the art of a region further west, is the figure of the naked 
Ishtar or Zarpanit (Fig. 12), on a slab of alabaster, which the 
men who opened the mound at Jerabis wickedly left exposed 
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to the elements, so that it was nearly ruined and falling to 
pieces, with cracks all through it, when I saw it in 1884. It 
is a shame that this and the other goddess just figured and 
one or two other slabs with inscriptions and figures were not 
carefully removed. The goddess holds her breasts instead 
of simply placing her hands before her, as in the Babylo- 
nian figures, and she is adorned with the wings from the 
shoulders which the Hittites so much affected. ^ 





Figure 11. — RBHEr at Carchbmisb. Figttbe 12. — Relief at Caechemish. 
From a Photograph by W. H. From a Photograph bt W. H. 

Ward. Ward. 

These are, I believe, all the representations of Hittite deities, 
found in their bas-reliefs, that require consideration. We now 
pass to their cylinder-seals, which have, as yet, never been 
carefully studied. These I have taken much pains to collect 
for the Metropolitan Museum in New York, and not a few 
instructive examples now belong to that Museum, or are still 
in my own possession awaiting transfer. 

The difficulty of assigning a seal to one or another of the 
races and peoples who occupied Asia Minor and Syria during 
the period from 2000 B.C. to 600 B.C. is even greater than that 
of assigning a local bas-relief. While the Hittite Empire and 



1 See also London Graphic, Decemtier 11, 1880. 
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art were predominant at one time or another over all the 
region from Smyrna to Lake Van, and from Nineveh to Sidon, 
yet the succession of races and rulers has been so various and 
has been so little disentangled by historical scholars that it is 
hardly possible to tell what elements of art or mythology were 
contributed by each several people ; and in the case of seals 
we do not know where-they were made. 

This was the period of the Phoenicians, the Syrians, the 
Hebrews, the Mycenaean Greeks, and other races struggling 
for control or existence. They were none of them independent 
of the influences of the two powerful empires of the Nile and 
the Euphrates. Their art and their religion were so permeated 




FiGCEE 13. — Cylinder belonging 
TO M. De Clercq. 




Figure 14. — Cylinder belonging 
TO M. De Clercq. 



with the elements borrowed from these two more ancient 
sources that it is a task of the utmost difficulty, not yet 
successfully accomplished, to separate what was native, local, 
and original, from what was borrowed ; and the task is made 
more difficult by the succession of ruling races in the same 
territory. A seal uninscribed, even if we know its provenance, 
may be Assyrian, Hittite, Syrian, Phoenician, or Mycenaean, 
so far as the location where it is found will tell us. Still we 
may often reach practical certainty. The long supremacy of 
the Hittites in this region during the period when cylinder- 
seals were in use, gives the presumption in their favor in many 
cases in which the archaeological data are not conclusive. 

Very important, in this study, are three cylinders, not Hit- 
tite, belonging to the collection of M. De Clercq, Nos. 386, 
386 bis, and 386 ter (Figs. 13, 14, 15). The two last of these 
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are inscribed, in Assyrian script, with the names of the owners, 
father and son, residents of Sidon. Each shows the figure 
of a worshipper between two purely Egyptian gods. The first 
of the three contains substantially the same design, with the 
usual filiary inscription, and is, like the other, probably Phoe- 
nician. They might easily belong to a period of about fifteen 
hundred B.C., when, as we now know from the Tel-el-Amarna 
tablets, Babylonian was the literary language of the Syrian 
coast ; and at the same time they might be some centuries 
older, inasmuch as the Babylonian must have been the language 
of the script for one or two thousand years. These three seals 
form a connecting link with those that we call Hittite, and 




PlGtTEB 15. — CtLINDEB BELONGING TO M. De CleKCQ. 

they help us to fix their age, inasmuch as in style and design 
they are allied to those which are Hittite beyond question. 

The cylinders which we first, without any question, call Hit- 
tite, are those, very few in number, that have Hittite inscrip- 
tions. Of these I know five only, — one of them a bilingual 
(Hittite and Babylonian), belonging to the Ashmolean Museum 
at Oxford, two of them belonging to the Metropolitan Museum, 
already figured in this Journal (First Series, IX, pi. xv), and 
two others, belonging to myself, not yet transferred to that 
Museum. The bilingual (Fig. 16) is figured and described by 
Thomas Tyler in the Transactions of the Ninth, Oriental Congress, 
II, pp. 258 ff. It bears the name, in Babylonian (not Assyrian) 
characters, of its owner, Indilimma (Jensen reads Indishima), 
and shows us a god in a long robe, holding a vase. He wears a 
tall hat with two horns, as drawn, perhaps representing a broad 
brim. Before him stands a worshipper, in a long, open robe. 
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wearing a high, mitre-shaped hat, who holds one hand raised in 
token of adoration. Beside the three lines of the filiary in- 
scription, showing that it belonged to ' Indilimma, son of Sin- 




FiGDRE 16. — Cylinder belonging to the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 

irdama, worshipper of the god Ishara,' there is a column of 
four characteristic Hittite signs. 

Of the two seals with Hittite characters previously pub- 
lished in this Journal, one contains nothing but five lines of 




Figure 17. — Cylinder belonging to the Metropolitan Muueoji, 
New York. 



these characters, without any figures of gods or men. The 
other (Fig. 17) is of copper, plated with silver. It has the 
rope pattern encompassing the two ends. A figure in a long, 
flowing robe, with the right hand extended, with a sort of 
lituus curved at the lower end in the other, and with his head 
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surmounted with the wings, at least, of the winged disk, 
approaches a deity from whom he is separated by the Hittite 
characters. The god, like his worshipper, has a low, round cap, 
a short robe scarce reaching the knees, and has one hand raised, 
while with the other he holds aloft behind his back a spade- 
shaped weapon or standard. Following the worshipper is a 
figure wearing a long robe and a tall, pointed cap, and carrying 
in his hand a long implement. We may safely conclude from 
the resemblance of the figure with the winged disk and the 




FiGCRE 18. — Cylinder bblongins to W. H. Ward. 



lituus to the royal figures in the sculptures of Boghaz-keui, that 
this is a king, and that this is a royal cylinder, inscribed with 
the king's name. 

Of the two remaining cylinders with Hittite inscriptions, one 
(Fig. 18) is of a dark chalcedony. It is not pierced, but has 
one end reduced to form a handle, which is broken off, and a 
portion of the face has also been lost, but not enough to render 
the design at all uncertain. On the lower end is a winged 
disk over three Hittite characters ; on the surface is a sacred 
tree, and a four-winged monster, with a head like that of a 
horse, rampant on each side of it, also the same three Hittite 
characters as appear on the end. Besides these a small tree, 
a star, and a crescent appear in the field. 
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The remaining cylinder-seal (Fig. 19) is a pink chalcedony. 
It has three columns of Hittite inscriptions, an ashera, sur- 
mounted with a crescent, and a worshipper in a long Assyrian 
robe, standing by the side of a serpent coiled on a short pole. 
We seem to have here the worship of the Nehushtan, such as 
that which was destroyed by Hezekiah when the Jews were 
worshipping it as the brazen serpent set up by Moses. We have 
here for the first time in Oriental art, so far as I know, a repre- 
sentation of this serpent and this worship. This has lately 
been figured and described in this Journal (Second Series, II, 
1898, p. 163). 

With these, and of equal importance, must be mentioned the 
cylinder-seal of Achlib-sar (Fig. 20), figured by Winckler in 





Figure 19. — Ctlindbk belonging 
TO W. H. Ward. 



Figure 20. — Cylinder belonging 
TO THE Berlin Museum. 



the Mitteilungen der Vbrderas. Ges., 1896, 4, pp. 18, 19, but long 
before published by Lajard, xxxv, 2. Here the inscription, 
according to Winckler, reads ' Ach-li-ib-sar, servant of the god 
Tishub,' whom he identifies with Ramman. He is evidently 
the Phoenician Resheph. The god carries in one hand a bundle 
of weapons, and also holds a bull by a leash ; the other hand 
he lifts over his head, holding a weapon, ready to strike. It is 
a god well known on Babylonian seals, differing only in the 
somewhat peculiar hat, and the orosslines which we shall find 
to be usual on the skirt of the short shirt. The king, who 
stands before the god, wears a long robe and a high square hat, 
and holds a vase for libation. Behind him is the divine 
attendant (sukallu). In the field is seen a star (or sun) and 
the Egyptian erux ansata. The name Achlib-sar corresponds 
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to other Hittite names, such as Cheta-sar and Sura-sar, and 
appears to mean ' King of Aleppo.' One is obliged to agree with 
Winckler, that we have in this seal, belonging to the Berlin 
Museum, a true Hittite seal, with a Babylonian inscription, 
such as we find on the two Sidonian seals (Figs. 14, 15). I 
see no reason why we should not accept -Winckler's conclusion 
that, so far as the art is concerned, this seal may be from 1500 
to 2000 B.C. It is truly composite in style, being predomi- 
nantly Babylonian, with the Egyptian crux ansata, and the 
Hittite dress. It does not certainly follow because Achlib-sar 
was a worshipper of Tishub that this god is Tishub, as on Baby- 
lonian seals the god named in the inscription often differs from 
the one figured. Yet the presumption favors the identification. 
It is at least evidence of a Hittite god Tishub. 

Other seals, not cylinders, indicated as such by inscrip- 
tions, need not detain us long. Those published by Schlum- 
berger (^Mevue Arekeologique, December, 1882) are disk-shaped, 
and but one of them has a human figure, a god armed 
("Ramman" ?) in the Hittite short skirt, standing over a lion. 
There is equally nothing to be learned of art from impressions 
of Hittite seals figured by Layard (^Monuments of Nineveh, 
Second Series, pi. Ixix), or from the terra-cotta disks pub- 
lished by me in this Journal, First Series, IX, pi. xv. We gain 
little more from the well-known boss of Tarkutimme, and the 
seal of Bor, which each contain, besides the inscription, simply 
a standing figure in a long robe, and a low round cap. 

If now we examine these surely Hittite seals, and also the 
familiar monuments from the Hittite centres, published in 
various volumes and papers, and compare them with other 
cylinders of similar style, we shall find other characteristic 
marks beside the tip-tilted shoes by which we can often recog- 
nize the Hittite cylinder seals which have no inscriptions. In 
ornament the most marked feature will be the guilloche, or rope 
pattern. This may have had its origin in the continuous scroll 
pattern found, I believe, at a still earlier period in Egypt, but 
if so, it has become much modified, and usually, but not always, 
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represents a twisted rope of two strands. We shall also find a 
close filling of the spaces left vacant by the principal figures, 
inscriptions being so rare in the apparently older seals that we 
may suppose either that the Hittite writing was not yet in- 
vented, or that reading was a rare accomplishment. In these 
spaces will be found small sphinxes of various sorts, lions, 
birds, and frequently a procession of three or four small march- 
ing figures, these being arranged often in a lower or upper 
register. A star and a crescent are not unusual, but the seven 
dots found on Assyrian seals representing the Igigi, are not 
figured. Of Egyptian emblems, beside the sphinx we have the 
erux ansata. The human figures and gods often closely ap- 




FlGURE 21.- 



-Cylindbr belonging to the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York. 



proach the Babylonian, sometimes the Egyptian, and several 
forms are purely Hittite. Sometimes we see the tip-tilted shoe, 
although this feature occasionally appears on the older Baby- 
lonian seals ; but more usual distinctive marks are the high hat, 
the short skirt made with close crossbars, with occasionally a 
longer fringed skirt below it. The winged deities are a char- 
acteristic feature, and so is the eagle, sometimes with two eagle 
or lion heads. In closeness and fineness of workmanship these 
hematite cylinders excel most of the Babylonian cylinders of 
the same size. They are generally rather small, from fifteen to 
twenty millimetres in length and with a diameter a half or a 
little more than half as great. They are very rarely, if ever, 
thick like the large archaic Babylonian cylinders, and I recall 
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but one or two which in shape, size, and material resemble the 
large Assyrian cylinders, so often of serpentine, which seem to 
have come into fashion with the Cassite conqiiest, although one 
such is entirely devoted to an inscription, like the Cassite seals. 




Figure 22. — Cylinder belonging to W. H. Ward. 

A few cylinders instead of being pierced longitudinally have a 
sort of handle and neck at one end, with the hole pierced trans- 
versely through the neck, a style never found in Babylonian or 
Assyrian cylinders. These may be quite large and thick, as in 
the case of the two from Aidin. 




Figure 23. — Cylinder in the British Museum. 

Passing by the iigures of deities on the cylinders which are 
mere copies of Egyptian and Babylonian types, we yet find that 
the Babylonian influence affects the representations of those 
which are most characteristically Hittite. Of the male gods 
one is preeminent in glyptic art, the same Sutekh, Resheph, 
Hadad or Tishub, who appears second in the right-hand proces- 
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sioii of Boghaz-keui and on the seal of Achlib-sar. He is seen 
in Figs. 21-27. A bronze coin of Tarsus also shows him, and as 
we know that Sandon-Hercules was the founder of Tarsus, we 
may presume that this is his representation. 

This armed god, wielding the battle-axe, dressed in a short 
skirt arranged with crossbars, is evidently identical with the 
similar Babylonian deity with the short tunic, sometimes like 
the Hittite short skirt, who holds a trident thunderbolt, and 
leads a bull by a cord attached to a ring in its nose, and who is 
probably Ramman, although the strong evidence that another 
Babylonian god is Ramman inclined me, in my Handhook of 
the seal cylinders in the Metropolitan Museum to call this god 




Figure 24. — Cyhndeb in the 
BiBHOTHi:QUB Nationals, 
Paris. 




PiGURB 25. — From Lajard, 
pi. xxvii, 1. 



Nergal, with whose attributes he agrees. The god on the 
Achlib-sar cylinder (Fig. 20), with the bull led by a cord, 
whom the inscription seems to make Tishub, is the same. We 
have already found Tishub as the chief god of the Mitanni, 
and also the god of the Shui. We may then provisionally, 
and with considerable confidence, give him this name, although 
Jensen (^Hittiter und Armenier, pp. 160-163) prefers to call 
him Sandon, the name of the Hercules of Tarsus, with which 
Cilician god he may perhaps be identified as well as with 
Resheph, Hadad, and Ramman. 

Of the two deities that head the Hittite procession of 
Boghaz-keui, the goddess takes the lead, and she is a more 
frequent figure, I think, on the cylinders than is Tishub, 
although he is a very characteristic feature of them. In the 
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Hittite procession all the figures, with the necessary exception 
of this, her subordinate consort, are feminine, whether god- 
desses or priestesses. I do not need to develop the agreement 




FlGUKE 26. CVLINDEE BELONGING TO W. H. WaRD. 

with the fable of the Amazons. Surely this suggests a high 
honor given to women in the social and political system for the 
people. On the Boghaz-keui bas-relief the goddess is decently 
clothed, like all her attendants ; but on the cylinders this god- 




FiGUEE 27. — Cylinder belonging to the Metropolitan Museum, 
New Toek. 



dess — and she is probably the same — very frequently appears 
nearly or quite nude, herein resembling the Babylonian Ishtar 
usually designated provisionally, after Lenormant, as Zarpanit, 
who stands more frequently with face as well as body in front 
view, and holds her hands folded across, or under, her breasts. 
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The goddess, as she appears on the Hittite cylinders, varies 
characteristically from this type, while resembling it. Usually 
she is nude, in front view except the face, which is always in 
profile. She is sometimes under a sort of arch, or canopy, as 




Figure 28. — Cylinder belonging to thk British Museum. 

in Fig. 28, and lifts one or both hands. In this figure there 
appears by her one of those columns with a human face, 
such as we see in the Hittite hieroglyphs, and which remind 
us of totem columns. 




Figure 29. — Cilinder belonging to the British Museum. 

Another very interesting Hittite cylinder is seen in Fig. 29, 
in which the same goddess appears under the arch, which now 
has two wings. She stands on the back of a humped bull, 
which is lying down. This winged arch is very peculiar and 
difficult to explain. I only suggest that there may be some 
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relation between this design and one much older and rarer, 
found in cylinders of green serpentine, very likely not Baby- 
lonian, which show us a gate, similarly winged, resting on a 
bull in a similar position, while two streams, or cords, seem to 




PiGtTRE 30. — Cylinder fbom the British Museum. 

come from under the wings and to be reached by a worshipper 
on either side (Fig. 30). It is not impossible that both the 
winged gate and the winged arch, or canopy, may be also 
related to the familiar Assyrian winged disk representing the 




Figure 31. — Ctlinder belonging to the British Museum. 



supreme deity, with its cords or tassels held by the worshipper, 
who by means of them keeps himself in relation to the god. 

Yet another cylinder showing us the same goddess is Fig. 31, 
where the goddess under the arch is fully clothed. Whether 
the winged disk here takes the place of the wings on the arch, 
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or whether it simply protects the worshipper, may not be quite 
certain. One will observe the Hittite eagle over the ibex, the 
hand, the fish, and the lotus. On yet another hematite 
cylinder (Fig. 32) the goddess is duplicated, and the two 
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Figure 32. — Cylinder bei-ongino to thb British Museum. 

figures stand under a doubled arch, each on a lion. This god- 
dess seems to be the same as we have already seen, but the 
lions show that she was also identified with the Babylonian 
Ishtar (Fig. 8) as well as with Zarpanit. 

Still another hematite cylinder (Fig. 33) gives the same 




Eiguee 33. — Cylinder belonging to W. H. Ward. 

design, but introduces a new and important variation. The 
goddess is under the arch, made of the rope pattern, which is 
again winged, as in Fig. 29, and she stands on a humped bull. 
She also holds a festoon, almost like a skipping-rope. Before 
her is a god, or worshipper, carrying a crook and wearing a taU 
hat. The latter cylinder introduces us to those in which the 
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nude goddess is not under the arch, but simply holds the 
festoon. Such a one is Fig. 34, where the nude goddess with 
the festoon stands on a bull, while a worshipper kneels on each 
side, and the rest of the space is filled with birds, hares, and 




i"iGUEE 34. — Cylinder belonging to W. H. Ward. 

a lion. Once more she appears in Fig. 35, surmounted by a 
winged disk, while a worshipper, or attendant, in a high hat 
stands on each side, the worshipper being repeated, as is often 
the case, simply for symmetry. The under garment of the 




Figure 35. — Cylinder belonging to W. H. Ward. 

worshipper, with its transverse lines, should be observed as 
Hittite. Yet another illustration is to be seen in Fig. 36, 
where the same deity is worshipped by a kneeling winged figure 
with a bird's head. 

We must believe it to be the same goddess whom we see 
in Fig, 37, with neither the arch nor the festoon, but with 
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wings, and holding in her hand the Egyptian emblem of 
serenity. In this case the ornament approaches rather the 
recurring spiral than the rope pattern. She also appears with 
wings in Fig. 38. Probably the same goddess appears partly 
clothed in Fig. 39, where we also see a worshipper, two lions 




Figure 36. — Cylinder belonging to W. H. Ward. 

over a rope pattern, under which are an ibex and a griffin. In 
Fig. 40 we again see the same goddess in the usual nude form, 
with the festoon and the common Hittite accompaniments. In 
Fig. 41 she appears duplicated, and with a new attribute, that 
of streams from her shoulders, such as Shamash often has on 




Figure 37. — Cylinder belonging to W. H. Ward. 



old Babylonian cylinders. One observes also the turned-up 
shoes. The fine cylinder reproduced in Fig. 42 gives us both 
the chief goddess, with festoon, on an animal, and her consort 
Tishub standing on two mountains. 

This goddess, appearing under various forms, seems to 
combine the attributes of both the armed and the naked Ishtar 
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of Babylonia. The armed Babylonian Ishtar, with her serpent 
scimiter and her quiver, whether seated or standing, is con- 
nected generally with the lion on which she rests her foot. 
In Assyrian art she occasionally stands on a lion or leopard. 
The naked Ishtar, or Zarpanit, with hands across her breasts, 
originating in Babylonia, became the most widely diffused and 




FiGnBE 38. — Cylinder in the Vienna Museum. 

popular form of goddess from Erech to Cyprus. The two 
Ishtars of Arbela and Nineveh represent the two forms. That 
our Hittite goddess is related to both of these there can be 
little doubt. Like the one she stands on a lion, or bull ; like 




Figure 39. — Cylinder belonging to W. H. Ward. 

the other, she is usually naked. She is also the Hittite correla- 
tive of Ashtoreth and Kadesh. Whether the deities were 
originally distinct or not, worshipped by different nations and 
languages, in the intercourse of trade, culture, and war, they 
became assimilated and identified. It is not easy to say what 
the Hittite name of the goddess was, perhaps Ishara (the s and 
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the h, or ch, separately sounded, as indicated by the cylinder 
of Indilimma). This Ishara, "IPIDS, must not be confounded 
lexically with Ishtar, "iHt^S, nor with Ashera, n~lt^><, whatever 
may be the mythological connection. The name of the Hittite 




Figure 40. — Cylindek in the Biblioth^que Nationale, Pakis. 

goddess mentioned in the treaty of Ramses II with the Hittites 
appears to be Ishara, "IPIDS, rather than Ishtar. It is not 
worth while here to chase up the other possibly identical or 
parallel forms of the goddess in neighboring countries, or in 




Figuke 41 — Cylinder belonging to the British Museum. 



later times (Anat, Anahita, or Atargatis). While it is impos- 
sible conclusively to settle the Hittite name of the chief Hittite 
goddess-mother, no other name has quite as much evidence as 
that for Ishara. Indeed, no other name has any real evidence. 
The name was known to Assyrian mythology. 
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I have not endeavored thus far to identify the deity who 
heads the left-hand procession. Nor is it hardly necessary, if I 
am right in supposing that it is the chief god of a neighboring, 
probably cognate tribe, possibly Khaldis of the Vannai, but 




Figure 42. — Impression from a Cylinder of Unknown Ownership. 

more likely from a western nation, who might be regarded as 
the same god, perhaps under another name. The duplicated 
principal personages in Figs. 43, 44, in the latter winged, 
hardly represent a chief deity. At any rate, the Hittite art 
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PiGURE 43. — Cylinder belonging to the University of Pennsylvania. 



does not recognize more than one chief male deity. We see 
no real trinity like Anu, Bel, and Ea. To be sure, we have 
protecting spirits supplied with wings, as in Figs. 36 and 45 ; 
and we have the serpent on the pole as an object of wor- 
ship (Fig. 19), but we do not have any male deity to be compared 
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with Tishub-Raminan. The sphinx is a frequent minor element 
in the design, seldom as prominent as in Fig. 46. 

Yet we do have another form of goddess who needs careful 
study, and who was probably the origin of the Demeter en- 




FiGURE 44. — Cylinder belonging to W. H. Ward. 

throned of the Mediterranean islands and coasts. (See L. di 
Cesnola, Descriptive Atlas of Cypriote Antiquities in the Metro- 
politan Museum, pis. 48, 49.) This is the goddess seated in a 
high-backed chair, seen in Fig. 10, from the bas-relief of Eyiik. 
This goddess appears very frequently on the cylinders, but it 




Figure 45. — Cylinder belonging to W. H. Ward. 

would not be safe to say that these cylinders are character- 
istically Hittite, like those on which we have found the rep- 
resentations of Tishub and Ishara. Indeed, they are more 
frequently on cylinders which are definitely not of the Hittite 
type thus far considered. They seem to have been current in the 
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Assyrian territory, though probably not of real Assyrian origin. 
I should be inclined to believe rather that they originated in 
the Nahrina or Mitanni region. They show us a goddess with 




FiGUEE 46. — Cylinder belonging to W. H. Waed. 

no special attribute, except the high-backed chair, which looks 
extremely modern, after the stools with no back, or the very 
shortest back, on which the Babylonian gods were required to 
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FiGUBB 47. — Cylikdee belonging to W. H. Ward. 



sit. The back of the chair is often ornamented behind with 
a row of round knobs, or stars. The goddess (Fig. 47) sits 
frequently before a table, or altar, piled with cakes or other 
food, and an attendant keeps off the flies with a peculiar fan, 
such as is still in use in the same region, while, perhaps, a 
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SCDLPTDRES OF Mal- 
TAYA. 



second attendant whisks a branch over the table. In Fig. 47 
we observe the tablecloth, while the attendant behind the god- 
dess holds a napkin, as well as a fan. In this cylinder, which, 
like most of them, is rather Assyrian than 
Hittite, the usual knobs, or stars, which 
ornament the back of the chair, do not 
appear, as they do on the rock bas-relief 
of Maltaya (Fig. 48), where this goddess 
is the second of the seven worshipped by 
the king. This drawing, copied from Von 
Luschan (Ausgrahungen in Sendsehirli, I, 
p. 23), after Place, disagrees with Lay- 
F G RE 48 — A ard's description (^Nineveh and its Be- 

GoDDEss FROM RocK maifis, Am. Ed. I, p. 195), who says that 
the chair of the goddess rests on "a lion 
and a bulV 

Light is thrown upon the character of this seated goddess in 
Hittite mythology by three closely related Hittite cylinders. 
The first of these (Fig. 49) belongs to the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, and is figured in Lajard's Culte de Mithra, pi. xxix, 1. 
In the upper register is the seated deity, before whom stands 
an attendant, having two faces, like Janus Bifrons, one di- 
rected forward to the deity, and the other to the figures that 
follow. As explained correctly by Menant, this is a mere con- 
ventional device to indicate that this attendant, whom we may 
call the psychopomp, keeps watch on the following figure, while 
reverent toward the deity. Behind the psychopomp is a figure, 
apparently of a soul of the dead brought to the deity for judg- 
ment. He stands in an attitude of profound respect, and he is 
followed by five attendants, of whom the three first might be 
apparitors, attending or guarding the soul, which comes to the 
deity for judgment. The last of the figures, with both hands 
raised, is the same as often appears on Babylonian cylinders 
as the wife of either Shamash or Ramman. The lower register 
give's us a scene in the under-world. The same soul which we 
have seen presented for judgment in the upper register here 
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stands to the right of a palm tree, and four composite creatures 
approach, one kneeling, and the other presenting food. The 
two registers are separated by an elaborate Hittite guilloche. 




FionBE 49. — Hittite Cylindee in the Bibliothj^que Nationalb, Pabis. 

In this cylinder, as drawn by Lajard, we seem to have a 
seated god, rather than goddess. The beard seems to be 
drawn ; he is seated on a stool, and not a chair ; and the last 
approaching figure would well be his wife. The two other 




Figure 50. — Hittite Cylinder belonging to the Locvhe. 



cylinders show parallel scenes, but a seated goddess receives 
the approaching figures. 

The next cylinder (Fig. 50), also of hematite, is said to have 
come from Aidin in Lydia, and belongs to the Louvre. I take 
this figure from Perrot and Chipiez's Sistoire de VArt, IV, Fig. 
382. It has the same elaborate guilloche as in Fig. 49, and 
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another of spirals. The Hittite goddess sits in her high-backed 
chair. Before her are two upright lions. The object above 
them is not clear, but, if correctly drawn, would probably be a 
boat, as in the next cylinder (Fig. 51), and also on the Boghaz- 
keui procession. Then we see the two-faced psychopomp, 
followed by three figures, each with the Hittite lituus. An- 
other scene shows a seated goddess, with a winged attendant 
spirit on each side, a curious figure apparently surrounded 
by streams, indicated by the fish, and lifting his head as 
if to drink. Before him stands a figure, apparently with 
streams from his hand. 




Figure 51. — Hittite Cylindek belonging to the Boston Mdsedm 
OF Fine Arts. 



The third cylinder (Fig. 51) is so closely allied to the last that 
M. Salomon Reinach, who has described and figured it in the Be- 
vue Arehiologique^ Mai-Juin, 1898, says it must have come from 
the same atelier. It now belongs to the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts. It has the same guilloche patterns as the last cylin- 
der. Before the goddess seated in a chair are the two upright 
lions holding a boat of the coracle, or kufa, style. It is recog- 
nized as a boat and not a crescent, by what seems to be a figure 
in it, and an oar. It is just like the boat seen in Lajard, op. 
cit., pi. 1, 8. On the other side of these lions stands the two- 
faced figure, with three figures approaching, each with a 
lituus, two of them, as in Fig. 50, in flounced skirts, and the 
third in a shorter garment. The rest of the cylinder is 
occupied by another and very extraordinary scene not figured 
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on any other known monument. On a table or bier lies a 
human figure, apparently in the tall Hittite hat, and with the 
Hittite short-ribbed garment. From his body rise three lines 
which seem to represent fire. At the foot and head of the 
bier stand a man in a short skirt, and a woman, perhaps, in a 
long garment. Below, covering half the circumference of the 
cylinder, is a series of vases, animal heads, etc., which can 
hardly represent anything else than the provision of food for 
the dead. Lying prone among them and grasping an object 
in his hand, is a naked figure, not easy to explain, although 
it may possibly represent the figure of the dead taking the 
food. Other figures, having no definite relation to these two 
principal scenes, are the small figure of the naked goddess with 
the garland which we have already considered, standing over 
a lion or a bull, and the armed god with his foot on a victim, 
familiar on Babylonian cylinders, who ought to be Nergal, god 
of the under-world, and representing the destructive forces of 
nature. There is also the peculiar kneeling figure with head 
upturned and hands raised, which we saw in Fig. 50. In this 
case there is a vase above his head with water apparently 
flowing from it, which reminds one of the prayer addressed 
in the under-world to its queen AUat, "O goddess, may 
Suchalziku give me water" (Jensen, Kosmologie, p. 233). 

That the heads, vases, and tripod figured in this seal repre- 
sent food for the dead is proved by the remarkable funerary 
bronze tablet described by M. Clermont Ganneau ('L'Enfer 
Assyrien,' Rev. Arch. XXXVIII, pi. xxv; also Perrot and 
Chipiez, Mst. de VArt; Ohald. et Ass., Fig. 162), where we 
have the dead laid out on a bier (but without flames), an 
attendant spirit (fish-god) at the head and foot, and other 
objects in the register representing this world, while just below, 
in the register representing the lower world, are vases, a tripod, 
feet of animals (not heads) and haunches (?) or provision for 
the dead. We see from Fig. 49 that the monsters of the 
lower world are not wholly malicious, but may be kindly 
attendants, bringing food to the dead. The three personages 
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with lituus, who approach the seated goddess in Figs. 60 and 
51, it is not easy to explain satisfactorily. They are the same 
that look like apparitors, following the soul in Fig. 49. Their 
attitudes, with one hand raised, is one of profound respect ; and 
they are therefore not gods, notwithstanding an apparent cres- 
cent over the headdress of one of them. Yet the presence of the 
headdress is not usual for human beings in such an approach. 
They hardly represent the multitudes that enter the realm of 
AUat Nin-kigal. The lituus, as well as the headdress, indicates 
a dignity like that of a king. They may correspond to the 
assessors in the Egyptian scenes of the judgment of the dead, 
and to Minos, Rhadamanthys, and Aeacus in Greek mythology. 

At any rate, we are brought in these three seals into the 
realm of the lower world. We see the judgment, in one case 
by Shamash, with his familiar streams ; in another we see the 
dead laid on his bier, prepared for cremation, and the provision 
for his food in the other world. In two we seem to see the 
dead lifting his head and hands to drink ; in one a dead person 
appeared to be seizing food ; and we may conjecture that the 
boat, with a person in it, supported by such lion-headed crea- 
tures as we also see on the bronze funerary plate described by 
M. Ganneau, may have something to do with the passage of the 
soul. The seated goddess bears relation to the bifrons figure 
which I call the psychopomp, and takes the place of Shamash, 
'judge of men,' and she is to be identified in function with 
AUat, or Nin-kigal, and is, perhaps, aided like Pluto and Per- 
sephone, by her three assessors. 

The conclusion I draw from this discussion of the Hittite art, 
especially as seen in the seal cylinders, is that the Hittites wor- 
shipped two principal earth deities, of whom the god is probably 
to be called Tishub, and is identified with Baal, Resheph, 
Hadad, Ramman, Martu, and, as I learn from Jensen (aS'. S. 
Times. September 3, 1898), Amurru ; while the goddess is the 
same as Kadesh, Ashtoreth, Ashera, Ashirtu, or Ashratu (see 
Jensen), and very probably had the name Ishara. I can dis- 
cover here no trinity of a goddess with her spouse and her 
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lover, such as Jensen describes in the article above cited and 
his Hittiter und Armenier, of wMch I have been able to 
avail myself after this article was substantially completed. If 
one must regard the god following the goddess on the Boghaz- 
keui procession as not her husband, he would much more likely 
be her son; we may compare Maia and Hermes, Cybele and 
Dionysus (Attis), Isis and Horus, etc. Further, the third 
known deity of the Hittites, very likely borrowed, as indeed 
may have been the divine couple, was not a god, but a seated 
goddess, who is much more likely to have been the Great 
Mother of the Phrygians, worshipped under the name of Ma 
at Comana, if Strabo's reading is correct, and so assimilated to 
Rhea, Cybele, and Demeter, than was the standing Ishtar, 
or Venus, as Jensen supposes. She was probably a goddess 
of the lower world. 

To a number of seated female figures of Hittite origin, in 
low relief on black trachyte, found in the neighborhood of 
Marash, and figured in Humann and Puehstein's Reisen in 
Kleinasien und Nordsyrien, I have not thought it necessary to 
refer particularly, as it is not certain that they are goddesses. 
The same reason applies to the male figures from Senjirli. 
One of the Marash reliefs may be a goddess ; it is a sitting 
mother and child. She holds a lyre and a mirror. This (pi. 
xlvii, 2) and two other of the more important of the Marash 
reliefs (pi. xlvii, 5 and xlix, 4 ; with long inscription) now 
belong to the Metropolitan Museum, New York. 

The attempt has not been made in this paper to give a com- 
plete account of deities found in Hittite glyptic art, but only 
of those that seemed to be characteristic. It would be a 
further task to illustrate the acceptance in Hittite art and 
worship of immigrant deities from Egypt and Babylonia. ' It 
would also be worth while to give further study to the peculiar 
composite figures of two-headed eagles, sphinxes, bird-headed 
and winged attendant spirits, etc., but the scope of this paper 
does not allow it. 

William Hayes Ward. 



